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SOME ENGLISH ECHOES OF CATULLUS 1 

It is in the hope of persuading my students that 
some English-speaking people did actually read and 
enjoy Catullus long before Robinson Ellis and Pro- 
fessor Merrill offered him up to them, that I have 
culled, from editions or notes or text, some echoes of 
his lines. It may be worth while to note them here, 
well-known as they are. 

I have limited myself in these remarks to a few lines 
of Ben Jonson and of some poets of the seventeenth 
century. It would be interesting to deal with wider 
fields, especially as the loss of Catullus's manuscripts 
gives a definite terminus a quo, and a study of the 
place occupied by his work in English poets would not 
demand the Herculean labors of Miss Elizabeth Nitchie 
(see The Classical Weekly 14.25-29) or of Miss 
Caroline Goad (see The Classical Weekly 12.170- 
171). The choice of this period may easily be justified, 
because, as Mr. H. J. C. Grierson puts it, in his edition 
of Donne's Poetical Works, 2. XXXVII f. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 19 12): 

. . . two things had come over this idealist and c 1 urtly 
love-poetry by the end of the sixteenth century. It 
had become a literary artifice, a refining upon outworn 
and extravagant conceits, losing itself at times in the 
fantastic and absurd. A more important fact was 
that this poetry had begun to absorb a new warmth 
and spirit, not from Petrarch and mediaeval chivalry, 
but from classical love-poetry with its simpler, less 
metaphysical strain, its equally intense but more 
realistic description of passion, its radically different 
conception of the relation between the lovers and of 
the influence of love in a man's life. The courtly, 
idealistic strain was crossed by an Epicurean and sen- 
suous one that tends to treat with scorn the worship of 
woman, and echoes again and again the Pagan cry, 
never heard in Dante or Petrarch, of the fleetingness of 
beauty and love. ... 

But even in the seventeenth century not every poet 
who "hastes to fry in pangs and torments everlasting" 
at the voice of his flouting Phillida was reminiscent of 
Catullus ; not every poet dreamed of a Clodia when he 
sang his "Castara's purer fire". And I exclude here 
literal translations, as those of Lovelace. 

We think first of Catullus always as exultant in his 
joy of Lesbia. It is a far cry from this to the horrid 
invitation of Ben Jonson's old Volpone : 

Come, my Celia, let us prove, 

While we may, the sports of love; 

Time will not be ours forever: 

He at length our good will sever. 

Spend not then his gifts in vain : 



•This paper was read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
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Suns that set may rise again; 
But if once we lose this light, 
'Tis with us perpetual night. 
Why should we defer our joys? 
Fame and rumour are but toys. 
Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies? 
Or his easier ears beguile 
So removed by our wile? 
'Tis no sin love's fruit to steal, 
But the sweet theft to reveal. 

To be taken, to be seen, 

These have crimes accounted been. 

The same theme, of course, occurs in The Forest: 
To Celia: 

Kiss me, sweet: the wary lover 

Can your favours keep, and cover, 

When the common courting jay 

All your bounties will betray. 

Kiss again! no creature comes; 

Kiss, and score up wealthy sums 

On my lips, thus hardly sundered, 

While you breathe. First give a hundred, 

Then a thousand, then another 

Hundred, then unto the other 

Add a thousand, and so more: 

Till you equal with the store, 

All the grass that Rumney yields, 

Or the sands in Chelsea fields, 

Or the drops in silver Thames, 

Or the stars that gild his streams, 

In the silent Summer-nights, 

When youths ply their stol'n delights; 

That the curious may not know 

How to tell 'em as they flow, 

And the envious, when they find 

What their number is, be pined. 

For the "osculatory statistics" we compare Cra- 
shaw's Come and let us live, my dear, or Herrick's 
To Anthea; and his Corinna's Going a Maying, for 
"the night cometh apace". 

In the same strain sings Thomas Campion to his 
"pretty false-eyed wanton": 

Sooner may you count the starres, 

And number hayle downe pouring, 
Tell the Osiers of the Temmes, 

Or Goodwins Sands devouring, 
Then the thick-showr'd kisses here 

Which now thy tyred lips must bear. 

Would it were dumb midnight now, 

When all the world lyes sleeping: 
Would the place some Desert were, 

Which no man hath in keeping. 

To Lesbia he sings thus : 

My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love, 
And, though the sager sort our deedes reprove, 
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Let us not way them: heav'n's great lampes doe 

dive 
Into their west, and strait againe revive, 
But soone as once set is our little light, 
Then must we sleepe one ever-during night. 

Carew also knows well his Catullus: 

my dearest, I shall grieve thee, 
When I swear (yet, sweet, believe me), 
By thine eyes, the tempting book 

On which even crabb'd old men look. . . . 
Oh, love me then, and now begin it, 
Let me not lose the present minute: 
For time and age will work that wrack 
Which time and age shall ne'er call back. 
The snake each year fresh skin resumes, 
And eagles change their aged plumes; 
The faded rose each spring receives 
A fresh red tincture on her leaves; 
But if your beauties once decay, 
You never know a second May. 
Oh, then, be wise, and whilst your season 
Affords you days for sport, do reason; 
Spend not in vain your life's short hour, 
But crop in time your beauty's" flower, 
Which will away, and doth together 
Both bud and fade, both blow and wither. 

So, too, the "sepulchral Dean", as Edmund Gosse 
calls him in his latest book, wrote in his "tempestuous 
and voluptuous youth", in imitation of Marlowe's 
Passionate Shepherd: 

Come live with me, and bee my love 
And wee will some new pleasures prove 
Of golden sands, and christall brookes 
With silken lines, and silver hookes. 

Again, you remember, he wrote: 

So let us melt, and make no noise, 

No teare-floods, nor sigh -tempests move; 

T'were prophanation of our joyes 
To tell the layetie our love. 

At times Donne, as his editor remarks, catches the 
"real Catullus spirit", so simple, and therefore real, 
among the fancies and the conceits of love-poets: 

If yet I have not all thy love, 
Deare, I shall never have it all, 

1 cannot breathe one other sigh, to move, 
Nor can intreat one other teare to fall, 

And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 
Sighs, teares, and oathes, and letters I have spent. 

And, when his lady lies sick of "a Feaver", he cries: 

Oh doe not die, for I shall hate 

All women so, when thou art gone, 
That thee I shall not celebrate, 

When I remember, thou wast one. 

You recall Herrick's last lines to Anthea: 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me: 
And hast command of every part, 

To live and die for thee. 

But Catullus's dream of ecstasy gives way to the 
struggle for release: 

Why do I fret and grieve 
Since she denies and will no comfort give? 

O fatal foul decree: 
She stops her ears and smiles at my complaint; 

Whilst wounded with disdain 
I seek all means I can to set me free: 



And yet it will not be — 
O bitter pain! 

Thus sings the poet, in Pilkington's Madrigals. 
And thus Campion exhorts himself and warns, as 
Catullus did, his lady of her lonely future: 

Harden, now, thy tired heart, with more than 

flinty rage! 
Ne'er let her false tears, henceforth, thy constant 

grief assuage! 
Once, true happy days thou saw'st, when she stood 

firm and kind. 
Both as one, then, lived; and held one ear, one 

tongue, one mind. 
But, now, those bright hours be fled, and never 

may return; 
What then remains, but her untruths to mourn! 
Silly traitress! Who shall, now, they careless 

tresses place? 
Who, thy pretty talk supply? Whose ear, thy 

music grace? 
Who shall thy bright eyes admire? What lips 

triumph with thine? 
Day by day, who'll visit thee, and say "Thou'rt 

only mine"? 
Such a time there was, God wot! but such shall 

never be — • 
Too oft, I fear, thou wilt remember me! 

Cowley, also, closely follows the Miser Catulle: 

It is enough; enough of Time and Pain 
Hast thou consum'd in vain; 
Leave, wretched Cowley, leave 
Thy self with Shadows to deceive; 
Think that already lost which thou must never gain — 
et quod uides perisse perditum ducas. 

The thought involved in the words 

mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 

in uento et rapida scribere oportet aqua; 

is repeated by Ben Jonson, in the Underwoods, 

Are vows so cheap with women? or the matter 
Whereof they're made, that they were writ in water, 
And blown away with wind? 

and by Sir Edward Sherburne: 

Lately by clear Thames's side 

Fair Lycoris I espied, 

With the pen of her white hand 

These words printing on the sand : 

"None Lycoris doth approve 

But Mirtillo for her love". 

Ah, false nymph! those words were fit 

In sand only to be writ: 

For the quickly rising streams 

Of oblivion and the Thames. . . . 

As Catullus prays to the gods for freedom from his 
desire, so Carew supplicates the Wind: 

Thou can'st kindle hidden flame, 
And again destroy the same: 
Then, for pity, either stir 
Up the fire of love in her, 
That alike both flames may shine, 
Or else quite extinguish mine. 

Finally, he thus 'returns disdain': 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 

My resolved heart to return; 
I have searched thy soul within 

And find nought but pride and scorn. 
I have learned thy arts, and now 

Can disdain as much as thou. 
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Some power in my revenge convey 
That love to her I cast away. 

From this catastrophic strain we come to Catullus's 
poetry for his brother. Herrick surely had this in 
mind in his offering to the "reverend shade of his 
religious Father": 

That for seven Lusters I did never come 
To doe the Rites to thy Religious Tombe, 
That neither haire was cut, or true teares shed 
By me, o'er thee (as justments to the dead) — 
Forgive, forgive me; since I did not know 
Whether thy bones had here their Rest or no. 
But now 'tis known, Behold, behold I bring 
Unto thy Ghost th' Effused offering: 
And look, what Smallage, Night-shade, Cypresse, 

Yew, 
Unto the shades have been, or now are due, 
Here I devote. . . . 

Herrick also is full of the Roman spirit of Catullus 
in his Epithalamia: and Ben Jonson practically trans- 
lates part of Catullus 62, in the Barriers. The Dia- 
logue in Campion's Maske for the Lorde Hayes re- 
calls the old question : 

Who is the happier of the two, a maid or wife? 

Which is more to be desired, Peace or Strife? 

What strife can be where two are one, 

Or what delight to pine alone? 

None such true friends, none so sweet life, 

As that betweene the man and wife. 

A maide is free, a wife is tyed. 

No maide but faine would be a Bride. 

Why live so many single then? 

'Tis not I hope for want of men. 

The bow and arrow both may fit, 

And yet — 'tis hard the marke to hit. 

The Chorus sings the usual Io Hymen, Io. 

Herrick steals the moral of Suffenus : 

Other mens sins wee ever beare in minde; 
None sees the fardell of his faults behind. 

This is also preached in one of Samuel Rowlands's 
satires : 

Derision hath an ore in everie Boate, 

In's Neighboures eie he quickly spies a moate, 

But the great beame that's noted in his owne, 

He lets remaine, and never thinkes thereon. 

Some do report he beares about a sacke, 

Halfe hanging forwards, halfe behind at's backe: 

And his owne faultes (quite out of sight and minde) 

He casts into the part that hanges behinde: 

But other mens he putteth in before, 

And into them he looketh evermore. 

So Herrick merrily recalls the Terce Muse in epi- 
gram: 

Shark when he goes to any publick feast, 
Eates to ones thinking, of all there, the least. 
What saves the master of the House thereby, 
When, if the servants search, they may descry 
In his wide Codpeece (dinner being done) 
Two Napkins cram'd up, and a silver Spoone? 

He, too, reflects the aesthetics of Catullus: 

When I thy singing next shall heare 
He wish I might turn all to eare, 
To drink in Notes and Numbers. . . . 

The same idea Ben Jonson puts into the advice of And so on: I am afraid Catullus would make mouth 
the Perfumer to Amorphus, in Cynthia's Revels: at the speech of Mr. Drummond. Dyce gives a refer- 



Taste, smell; I assure you, sir, pure benjamin, the 
only spirited scent that ever awaked a Neapolitan 
nostril. You would wish yourself all nose for the love 
on't. 

The extravagance of Callimachus's Lock of Berenice 
is repeated in Crashaw's sacred poem, Marie's Teare: 

Oh ! 'tis not a teare — 

'Tis a star about to dropp 
From thine eye, its spheare; 

The sun will stoope and take it up. 
Proud will his sister be to weare 
This thine eye's iewell in her eare 

Thus carried up on high 

(For to Heaven thou must goe), 
Sweetly shalt thou lye, 

And in soft slumbers bathe thy woe, 
Till the singing orbes awake thee, 
And one of their bright chorus make thee. 
There thy selfe shalt bee 

An eye, but not a weeping one; 
Yet I doubt of thee, 

Whether th'had'st rather there have shone 
An eye of heaven; or still shine here 

In the heaven of Marie's eye, a TEARE. 

It is a relief to turn from this to the dead songster 
that never dies. Herrick's bird was much superior, 
you remember: 

Had Lesbia (too, too kind) but known 
This Sparrow, she had scorn'd her own: 
And for this dead which underlies 
Wept out her heart, as well as eyes. 

Very different from this are the two effusions of 
William Drummond. The shorter and the less queer 
of the two runs thus: 

If cruel Death had ears, 

Or could be pleas'd by songs, 

This wing'd musician liv'd had many years, 

And Chloris mine had never wept these wrongs: 

For when it first took breath, 

The heavens their notes did unto it bequeath; 

And, if that Samian's sentence be found true, 

Amphion in this body liv'd of new: 

But Death, for that he nothing spares, 

As he doth kings, it kill'd, O grief! O tears! 

The other is entitled Phyllis, on the Death of her 
Sparrow, and is referred by Drummond 's editor to 
Skelton's Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe, which, says Dyce 
in his edition, was no doubt suggested by Catullus, 
and seemingly also influenced by Ovid's lament over 
a parrot (Amores 2.6). Part of it runs thus: 

Ah! if ye ask, my friends, why this salt shower 

My blubber'd eyes upon this paper pour, 

Gone is my sparrow; he whom I did train, 

And turn'd so toward, by a cat is slain. 

No more with trembling wings shall he attend 

His watchful mistress: would my life could end! 

No more shall I him hear chirp pretty lays; 

Have I not cause to loathe my tedious days? 

A Daedalus he was to catch a fly, 

Nor wrath nor rancour men in him could spy; 

To touch or wrong his tail if any dar'd, 

He pinch 'd their fingers, and against them warr'd: 

Then might that crest be seen shake up and down, 

Which fixed was unto his little crown; 

Like Hector's, Troy's strong bulwark, when in ire 

He rag'd to set the Grecian fleet on fire. . . . 
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ence in his notes to the song of Constance, Brome's 
Northern Lass: 

A bonny bonny Bird I had, 

A Bird that was my Marrow: 
A Bird whose pastime made me glad, 

And Philip 'twas my Sparrow, 
A pretty Play-fere. Chirp it would, 

And hop, and fly to fist, 
Keep cut, as 'twere a Usurers Gold, 

And bill me when I list. 
Philip, Philip, Philip it cryes, 
But he is fled, and my joy dyes. 

With this compare Cartwright, Lesbia on her Spar- 
row: 

Tell me not of joy! There's none, 
Now my little Sparrow's gone! 

He, just as you, 

Would toy and woo! 
He would chirp and flatter me! 

He would hang the wing a while 

Till, at length, he saw me smile. 
Lord! how sullen he would be! 

Matthew Prior, also, recalls the famous bird, in 
his Turtle and Sparrow. The Sparrow is doing his 
best to cheer the widow-dove, Turturella, inconsolable 
for the loss of her mate, Colombo: 

Whate'er Pythagoras may say 
(For each, you know, will have his way), 
With great submission I pronounce, 
That people die no more than once. 
But once is sure; and death is common 
To bird and man, including woman; 
From the spread eagle to the wren, 
Alas! no mortal fowl knows when; 
All that wear feathers first or last 
Must one day perch on Charon's mast; 
Must lie beneath the cypress shade, 
Where Strada's nightingale was laid; 
Those fowl who seem alive to sit, 
Assembled by Dan Chaucer's wit, 
In prose have slept three hundred years, 
Exempt from worldly hopes and fears, 
And, laid in state upon their hearse, 
Are truly but embalmed in verse. 
As sure as Lesbia's sparrow I, 
Thou sure as Prior's dove, must die. . . . 

In one of the less well known poems of this seven- 
teenth century, published in Grosart's edition, Pas- 
quil's Night-cap or Antidote for the Head-Ache, 
the sparrow is roughly handled: 

But as for Skelton with his Laurel Crowne, 
Whose ruffling rimes are emptie quite of marrow: 
Or fond Catullus, which set grossely downe 
The commendation of a sillie Sparrow; 
Because their lines are void of estimation, 
I passe them over without confutation. 
Much would the Cuckoe thinke herselfe impared 
If shee with Philip Sparrow were compared. 

The author, of course, is thinking of an English 
sparrow! I end with Cowley's Acme and Septimius: 

Whilst on Septimius' panting Breast 
(Meaning nothing less than Rest) 
Acme lean'd her loving Head, 
Thus the pleas'd Septimius said: 
"My dearest Acme, if I be 
Once alive, and love not thee, 
With a Passion far above 
All that e'er was called Love, 



In a Lybian Desert may 

I became some Lion's Prey; 

Let him, Acme, let him tear 

My Breast — when Acme is not there". 

The God of Love, who stood to hear him, 

(The God of Love was always near him), 

Pleas'd and tickl'd with the Sound, 

Sneez'd aloud; and all around 

The little Loves, that waited by, 

Bow'd, and bless'd the Augury. 

Acme, enflam'd with what he said, 

Rear'd her gently-bending Head, 

And her purple Mouth with Joy, 

Stretching to the delicious Boy, 

Twice (and twice could scarce suffice) 

She kiss'd his drunken, rolling Eyes, 

"My little Life, my All" (said she), 

"So may we ever Servants be 

To this best God, and ne'er retain 

Our hated Liberty again; 

So may thy Passion last for me, 

As I a Passion have for thee, 

Greater and fiercer much than can 

Be conceiv'd by thee, a Man. 

Into my Marrow is it gone, 

Fix'd and settled in the Bone, 

It reigns not only in my Heart, 

But runs, like life, through ev'ry Part". 

She spoke; the God of Love aloud 

Sneez'd again, and all the Crowd 

Of little Loves, that waited by, 

Bow'd, and bless'd the Augury. 

This good Omen, thus from Heav'n, 

Like a happy Signal giv'n, 

Their Loves and Lives (all four) embrace, 

And Hand in Hand run all the Race. 

To poor Septimius (who did now 

Nothing else but Acme grow) 

Acme's Bosom was alone 

The whole World's Imperial Throne, 

And to faithful Acme's Mind 

Septimius was all Human Kind. 

If the Gods would please to be 

But advis'd for once by me, 

I'd advise 'em, when they spy 

Any illustrious Piety, 

To reward her, if it be she, 

To reward him, if it be he, 

With such a Husband, such a Wife, 

With Acme's and Septimius' Life. 

Smith College, ELEANOR S. DuCKETT 

Northampton, Mass. 
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The Political Aspects of Saint Augustine's 'City of 
God'. By John Neville Figgis. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Company (1921). Pp. 132. 

This volume contains the Pringle-Stewart lectures 
delivered by the author at Oxford in 1918. Mr. 
Figgis has essentially retained the form of lectures 
throughout the book, but, although he was able to 
prepare them for the press, death prevented his making 
a final revision. To this may be due the poor arrange- 
ment of the notes in the back of the book, which 
renders them almost worthless, as well as the absence 
of an index of any sort. We should also have welcomed 
a full treatment of the literature on the De Civitate 
Dei, systematically and accurately handled, instead 



